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What has heen Done. 



truth before power; jndge pictures, 
first, by the amount of truth in thera. 
But do not expect too triumphant a 
verdict for the picture under considera- 
tion, for remember that the painters in 
America who could draw a scarlet 
maple sprig could be counted on your 
fingers. 

S. 0. 

NOTE. 

A critic in an evening paper objects 
to our comparison between American 
painters and American poets, that it is 
much more work for a painter than for 
a poet to tell the truth about nature. 
Of course, but we ask no man to be a 
painter, we only insist that lie paint, if 
he will paint, something and not no- 
thing. Will any artist confess that he 



does unfaithful and untruthful work 
because it is so laborious to be faithful 
and true ? 

Remember that the painter and the 
poet both speak the language of their 
choice — form and coloi', or ordered 
words. It is more of a task to say any- 
thing worth the saying in one than in 
the other, and takes longer. But no 
painter is therefore excused in talking 
mere nonsense, because he can say 
more of that in a month than he could 
of sense. If a painter sees nature as 
Emerson sees her, he will surely try 
and tell us what he sees ; and not rea- 
son that it is impossible for him to 
describe as many scenes in the same 
time and with the same labor, and that 
therefore he won't try. 



WHAT HAS BEEF DONE AND WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

I. 



Concluded. 



About seven years ago, if we recol- 
lect aright, that large class of persons 
who, though illy informed concerning 
architecture, are very fond of making 
seemingly wise and witty comments 
upon everything new, were treated to 
an entirely new sensation, and one 
which was destined to gratify to the 
fullest extent their yearning for a fruit- 
ful object of criticism. "All Souls' 
Church" (Dr. Bellows'), was buUt, and 
the first attempt at color decoration on 
the exterior of a building was hailed 
with shouts of derision, in which New 
York architects were not backward to 
join. Those who assumed to be witty 
exhausted their powers of ridicule and 
christened the building "immaculate 
beaf-steak," " holy zebra," " Joseph's 
coat," " fat and lean," and many other 
names. The grave and puritanical 
shook their heads with much doubting, 
said it was frivolous and gaudy, and that 
it spoke badly for the times that our 
churches should deck themselves in 
such gorgeous array. The orthodox af- 
fected to be not surprised, and declared 
it to be the natural result of liberal 
doctrines. But the few who at first 
appreciated the work, saw in it the first 
budding of a new era, which is destined 



to make our houses of worship places 
to encourage rather than repel the 
cheerful thought and gladness of heart 
which are found alone in true repen- 
tance. 

All Souls' Church is an offshoot of 
the revival of Christian Architecture 
which has taken such firm root in Eng- 
land during the present century. It 
illustrates many of the striking points in 
the new Architecture, though not_ by 
any means to be regarded as perfection. 
The exterior presents strongly marked 
color in bands of red and white, and in 
its portico we have precious marbles 
brought from abroad and polished, and 
fine marble used for the more delicate 
carvings. It is not our purpose to 
enter into an extended criticism of the 
church at this time, but yet we dwell 
upon it with pleasure, for we cannot 
help but admire the boldness of the ex- 
periment, especially as the colors of 
the building are so decidedly radical. 
It required no small exercise of intel- 
lectual power for an architect, new to 
fame, to use the most violent con- 
trast that our buUding materials afford, 
in the first building in the country 
thus decorated. We assume to be 
radical in our way of thinking and 
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practicing, yet we think the choice of 
colors and materials in All Souls' 
Church most unfortunate — for that 
which by its predominance is so strik- 
ing at first sight, has blinded the eyes 
of many appreciative persons to a per- 
ception of the many beauties that this 
oliui'ch possesses in common with its 
color. It has demonstrated also, what 
is sad to contemplate, but what we 
must accept as a stern and unchangea- 
ble fiat of the elements — that precious 
marbles, in which this country is so 
rich, will not endure in the open air. 

Though the ornamentation in stone 
on this building is cut with great care 
and expense, and is moreover novel and 
ingenious in design, we do not wish to 
be considered as giving it our approval. 
It is strongly Byzantine, and is more of 
the nature of imitative than of inven- 
tive work. Tlie Caen stone as it was 
predicted, has herein been proved to be 
unfit for exteriors in our climate, and 
wUl hereafter be devoted to interior dec- 
oration only. "We close our brief notice 
of this very excellent edifice with the 
suggestion that it be made even yet the 
subject of careful study both by the ar- 
chitect and the amateur. The time 
thus bestowed will doubtless develop 
beauties which we only regret the 
limits of this article wiU not permit us 
to dwell upon. Ve accept it, notwith- 
standing the sneers of the ignorant 
throng, as the stepping stone to greater 
things. It has defects which one will 
gladly pass over, for we regard them 
only as the results of a state of affairs 
against which the architect was doubt- 
less obliged to contend with all his 
strength. 

We cannot expect this church to be 
entu-ely appreciated until the spire, 
which is the principal feature of the 
design, is completed ; which we fear 
will be at a time yet far distant. But 
the New York public take things as 
they are and pass judgment according- 
ly. If a church is built and the steeple 
unfinished, the cruel multitude wiU 
persist that it is a church without a 
steeple, nothing more nor less, and will 
criticise it as such. So the only way 
in which the church ofiicers can fight 
popular opinion is to hurry iip the sub- 
scriptions, and with the ftind thus 
obtained and what is now being ex- 
pended in endeavoring to preserve the 



stone, make some effort to build the 
spire. 

A Unitarian Chapel has been built 
on Clinton St., Brooklyn, by the 
architect of " All Souls' Church." In 
it the same general treatment is fol- 
lowed, and though it is a less pi-eten- 
tious building, is equally worthy of 
careful observation. 

But perhaps the best specimen of the 
Revived Gothic that we can point to is 
the new parochial school of Trinity 
Church, adjoining Trinity Chapel on 
Twenty-fifth Street near Broadway. 
It resembles, more than any other 
building that we have, the efforts that 
have recently been made in England. 
Here we have the pointed and segment 
arch used, and traceries of stone as used 
in the Decorated period. Though the 
colors of the material used in the ex- 
ternal walls are not as brilliant as those 
in " All Souls," yet the color decora- 
tion generally is carried out more com- 
pletely. The stones are red and drab, 
with Caen stone for the traceries, and 
the more brilliant colors of the inserted 
tUes and painted iron work are concen- 
trated. This is a genuine Gothic 
building in everything except the 
carvings, which, like those of "All 
Souls' Church," are strongly Byzantine 
in effect, and like all the cai-ving that 
has thus far been done in this coimtry 
are evidently copies of drawings by 
clever workmen, rather than original 
conceptions thought out by the brain, 
and wrought under the chisel of the 
designer. Unless our architectural 
decoration is thus done, and our art 
workmen are encouraged by architects 
and capitalists we may expect little 
progress to be made in the decorative 
part of our architecture. 

We can point to no building in New 
York that gives better evidence of pro- 
gress in architectural design than this 
little school. We take all the more in- 
terest in it when we observe how strong- 
ly it contrasts with the school houses 
buUt by the Board of Education, and 
upon which so much money has been 
lavished by a generous public, under 
the misdirected guidance of ignorant 
officials. 

We are too apt to point with pride 
to our new and commodious schools, 
without asking if in the artistic as well 
as practical point of view they answer 
the purpose for which they are intend- 
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ed. For notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion of interior conveniences, and the 
abundant hght, heat and ventilation, in 
which school building for great cities 
has been brought so near to perfection, 
we fail to see the least attempt to make 
the architecture itself have any in- 
fluence upon the youthful mind. We 
give our school boards and superinten- 
dents credit for doing everything for 
the pupils that their heads can con- 
ceive, and where they fail to do so, 
with all charity for their good inten- 
tions, can only attribute their failure to 
make the architecture and decorations 
of the school buildings conducive to 
instruction and entertainment, to their 
ignorance of the necessity for it, and of 
the means to adopt in doing so. We 
do not want them to expend one dollar 
more than they do, but to turn what 
they do expend to good account; 
how, it would take some time to ex- 
plain, but we hope, on a future occa- 
sion, to have time to make some sug- 
gestions upon the subject. 

Said Mr. Ruskin, while addi-essing 
the people of Manchester, "The first 
and most important kind of public 
buildings which we are always sure to 
want are schools; and I would ask 
you to consider very carefully, whether 
we may not wisely introduce some 
great changes in the way of school 
decoration. There certaiidy comes a 
period in the life of a well-educated 
youth, in which one of the principal 
elements of his education is, or ought 
to be, to give him refinement of habits ; 
and not only to teach him the strong 
exercises of which his frame is capable, 
but also to increase his bodily sensibil- 
ity and refinement, and show him such 
small matters as the way of handling 
things properly, and treating them con- 
siderately. Not only so, but I believe 
the notion of fixing the attention by 
keeping the room empty, is a wholly 
mistaken one. I think it is just in the 
emptiest room that the mind wanders 
most, for it gets restless like a bird, for 
want of a perch, and casts about for 
any possible means of getting out and 
away. And even if it be fixed, by an 
effort, on the business in hand, that 
business becomes itself repulsive, more 
than it need be by the vileness of its 
associations; and many a study appears 
dull and painful to a boy, when it is 
pursued on a blotted deal desk, under 



a wall with nothing on it but scratches 
and pegs, which would have been pur- 
sued pleasantly enough in a curtained 
corner of his father's library or at the 
lattice window of his cottage. Nay, 
my own belief is, that the best study of 
all is the most beautiful ; and that a 
quiet glade of forest, or the nook of a 
lake shore, are worth all the school- 
rooms in Christendom, when once you 
are past the multiplication table ; but 
be that as it may, there is no question 
at all but that a time ought to come in 
the life of a well-trained youth, when 
he can sit at a writing table without 
wanting to throw the inkstand at Ha 
neighbor ; and when also he will feel 
more capable of certain efforts of mind 
with beautiful and refined forms about 
him than with ugly ones." 

It w^as the fortune of the writer to be 
a pupU of one of the common schools 
of this city in which a clumsy attempt 
had been made to decorate the walls ; 
and it is the only school in which any- 
thing of the kind has been done. The 
walls, being in colors, gave the room a 
cheerful appearance, of itself, as com- 
pared with plain white plaster, and 
there were appropriate mottoes and 
proverbs wherever a space would 
offer, as well as mathematical instru- 
ments, and even maps painted on the 
wall, in the usual common manner of 
modern fresco painters. But as crude 
as they were, and as far from what 
might have done with a little more 
trouble, they were objects of pleasura- 
ble contemplation during the moments 
when children are usually required to 
make temporary statues of themselves 
while preparing for some new exercise 
— at a time when silence is constrained 
and books are temporarily banished. 
The house has now been remodeled and 
white walls have taken the place of 
painting. 

A block of Gothic buildings lately 
erected on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and known as St. Ann's Stores, has 
attracted considerable notice and have 
justly been the objects of much praise. 
It is particularly interesting to us, 
as it is the first attempt yet made 
to adapt the new Architecture to 
shop fronts, the application of it which 
is most calculated to excite opposition. 
It is a common saying that the Gothic 
is very good for churches, but the use 
of it must end there. But we contend 
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that, if there is any good in it, it will 
supply our necessities everywhere, for 
if its principles were not thus univer- 
sally applicable we would reject it 
altogether. In looking at these build- 
ings it were best to glance but casually 
at the first story, for there is every 
reason to suppose that whatever false 
construction occurs there is due to the 
tyi'anny of a building committee ; but 
the upper stories are an admirable 
piece of design. It is encouraging to 
think that this first attempt to revolu- 
tionize the style of our business 
buildings has met with even a limited 
amount of popular approval, and the 
designer has every reason to feel 
grateful for the opportunity he has had 
to inaugurate a new order of things. 

In mentioning examples of Early 
English Architecture we have promised 
to say something about the new 
Trinity Chapel. We rejoice to have 
an opportunity of now doing so ; for if 
there is any edifice of which we have 
reason to be proud, and which indeli- 
bly points to the fact that we have 
made some progress, it is this building. 
"We desire to mention it more particu- 
larly as illustrating a sentence in the 
Articles of Organization of the Society 
whose principles this journal advocates. 
"The exact reproduction of mediasval 
work is only desirable so far as it may 
be necessary to regain the lost knowl- 
ledge of the vital principles that 
controlled it." "Out of the careftd 
study and application of these princi- 
ples, a true and perfect Architecture, 
is sure to arise." Here we have an 
example of just what we mean; for 
the Ohapel of which we speak is 
almost an exact representation, in all 
its carefully selected details, of the 
best Architectural work that has ever 
prevailed in England, not inferior in 
spirit to the original (Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, the thirteenth century part.) It 
is not a base imitation, but a most 
faithful study from one of the grandest 
piles that it delights the eyes of man 
to behold. In it we see many of the 
vital principles of the old Architecture 
re-asserted, and out of the careM 
study of those principles, the nearest 
approach yet made in the country to a 
perfect church Architecture. 

Six years ago, after the repeated 
exertions of a few influential citizens, 
the people of New York were gratified 



in seeing the commencement of that 
which is destined to afford more 
pleasure and instruction than has ever 
been given by any public undertaking. 
The rapid, yet careful work of improv- 
ing the Central Park was then 
commenced, and is now gradually 
approaching that completion which 
human intelligence is capable of giving 
it; henceforth to be beautified with 
every heavenly gift which God and 
nature, by those, infallible laws which 
govern the dispensation of blessings, 
can give to it. We shall speak partic- 
ularly of its strictly architectural 
features, the most prominent being the 
bridges. As for the practical end they 
are intended to serve, they are gene- 
rally as perfect as it is possible to be, 
and we can say naught against them 
as far as construction is concerned. 
Much popular clamor has been made 
about the number of bridges, but time 
will show not only that they are all of 
them necessary, but that their multipli- 
city wiU not be obvious when the 
shrubbery is suflBciently grown ; until 
when they wUl never be seen to proper 
advantage. It is a great mistake with 
us to form hasty opinions about un- 
finished works. Much harm is done 
thereby and very often the current of 
popular opinion has been guided by 
the rash judgments of misinformed 
people. 

In sculptural decoration the archi- 
tects of the Park have exercised their 
greatest powers, and indeed there is no 
reason why we should not expect that 
the results should be the best possible 
under the circumstances. With almost 
unlimited means, with the best me- 
chanical talent engaged, and the 
Tmlimited range of all the material that 
the country afforded, we had reason to 
expect that, with efforts properly 
directed, the new age of decoration 
should be initiated. 

And how is the result? The lines, 
mouldings, proportions and materials 
of the bridges are perhaps as near 
perfection as anything that has yet 
been attained ; but in the carving of 
floral forms, where we would expect 
to find the expression of an earnest 
and faithful study of that natm-e with 
which they were destined to be forever 
afterward associated, we are generaUy 
disappointed. A park teeming with 
all the floral beauties of the season, is 
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a dangerous place to display bad carv- 
ing whicli assumes to be based on 
natural forms. Here we see nature 
and art side by side and it is not 
difficult to foi-m a judgment upon the 
latter. "What we see are merely clever 
copies of office drawings, by men who 
are degraded by being made the 
machines to carve other men's designs ; 
men who with proper encouragement 
could do a thousand per cent, better 
if left to work out their own ideas in 
their own way. It is only lately that 
the workmen have been allowed this 
privilege, and it has happened more, we 
think, on account of the exhaustion of 
the designers, than from any desire to 
elevate the woi-kmen. The result has 
spoken well for the credit of the men, 
and in the carvings of the water 
terrace we see more good work than 
in all the rest of the park together. 
The terrace is a very interesting object 
in which to study the progress thus 
made. The idea from the first was 
that no piece of carving should be 
repeated. This was all right and 
proper, and just as it should be; but 
as everything was done from drawings, 
the designers seem to have soon ex- 
hausted themselves and at last appeal- 
ed to the workmen to help them along. 
Moreover all the architect's work is 
not only very conventional but much 
of it borders upon the grotesque ; in 
some of it the conventional is mixed 
with natural ornament and the result 
is simply ridiculous. Of course the 
carvers could take no enjoyment in 
such work, for they never knew nor 
oared where such forms could be found 
in nature, and if they could take any 
interest, it was only in the anticipation 
of approaching pay day. But where 
the workmen were given freedom to 
carve their own designs we see an 
entirely different character given to 
the work. (The reader can see this 
all along the balustrades leading down 
to the plaza and on the pedestals at 
the foot of the stairs.) Here what 
was cold, contorted and conventional 
is now easy, graceful and natm-al. We 
have fruits and flowers and berries 
which we know at first sight. Any 
one visiting the terrace on a day when 
the park is crowded will see little 
knots of people tarrying on the stairs 
and gathering around the pedestals 
where the four seasons are sculptured. 



Who has ever seen any such admira- 
tion of the ugly pedestals on either 
side of the roadway ? We are glad to 
see that the public appreciate the good 
work and detect it from the bad, for 
though we would not always be 
governed by popular opinion in such 
matters, yet we believe that the majori- 
ty of people can appreciate that which 
is true and lovely and appeals to their 
best feelings, unless their minds have 
been poisoned with false notions ot 
art, which blunt all their perceptions 
of what is beautiful in nature, — those 
false theories which make them judge 
what they see by rules of art, and not 
by its fidelity to nature which is above 
all art. 

We can fearlessly pronounce the 
carving on the pedestals at the foot of 
the stairs to be the best work that has 
ever been done in this country, and as 
nearly as we can find out, the first and 
only attempt yet made in any architec- 
tural work to reproduce natural forms 
in stone faithfully and earnestly. It is 
the first opportunity given to workmen 
to exercise their own powers of con- 
ventionalization, and work out th«! 
result with their own hands. Now if 
any one wants to know what we mean 
by Gothic carving, let him go to the 
Central Park and see for himself. Let 
him examine carefully the bosses in the 
balustrades on both sides of the stairs, 
and then the pedestals with then- birds 
and flowers and insects — with trees, 
vines, birds' nests, fire and water cut 
in solid stone, and he will see work 
done as only the mediaevalists did it. 
Gothic we call it for want of a better 
name, but no matter what it be, it is 
good and beautiful, conventional, but 
rightly conventional, and as true to na- 
ture as it can be made. 

We are not without hope that it is 
yet possible to do better work than 
this — but it requires the encourage- 
ment of those who yet know little 
about it. It demands a sacrifice— it 
demands that our art workmen should 
be educated — ^it demands that they 
should be encouraged and told that they 
are something more than machines, that 
they are men endowed with reverence 
and love for all that is beautiful and 
good — it demands that they also should 
make a sacrifice, and should act in such 
spirit toward those who desire to ad- 
vance their position and influence as 
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will best bring about sucli a result. 
We Americans who assume to be in 
advance of the world in most things, 
are behind in this. In England, with 
the revival of Gothic Architecture, a 
new school of naturalistic carvers has 
gi'own up, and a society of ornamental 
carvers for mutual encouragement and 
education has been in existence some 
time. It is no longer usual for English 
Architects of the new school to furnish 
designs for ornamental work in stone, 
for all such is done by the workmen 
themselves. True they have an ad- 
vantage over us in having mediseval 
architecture to study, but yet we have, 
with all others, the boundless field of 
nature, to which the medieevalists also 
had to go for instruction and inspira- 
tion. 

"We have sketched as briefly as the 
subject would admit the , progress of 
building in America from the first set- 
tlement of the country to the present 
time, and have been obliged to go over 
a great deal of ground, some of which 
we have found a tedious task, weari- 
some we fear both to the writer and 
and reader; while again we have 
touched upon others which it were 
better to have dwelled upon at greater 
length. We have found our architec- 
ture to have been rather chaotic than 
systematic and progressive. We pro- 
posed to inquire how far our public 
and private buildings have served our 
uses and necessities, and have found 
that we used them because we needed 
them, and have derived very little more 
benefit from them than the supply of 
an absolute want. . We certainly have 
convenient dwelling houses provided 
with every convenifence and all material 
luxuries, and generally in the planning, 



heating, lighting and ventilating of all 
classes of buildings have made as much 
if not more progress than any other na- 
tion. Our buUdings have not generally 
served our uses in point of time, for we 
have not built durably. There is a too 
general impression that everything we 
do is merely temporary, or only to last as 
long as a certain fashion, and then pass 
away. We must remember that the 
only way to make any style of house 
lasting is to build it substantially, and 
there is no doubt that even if it were 
merely a house in some prevailing 
fashion, and not built according to the 
principles of eternal truth, it would 
have a strong tendency to establish 
that fashion. Hence knowing the tem- 
porary nature of the buildings of the 
present we may raise high hopes, that if 
with a revival of good design we 
also commence an era of construc- 
tive building, we will establish the new 
architecture on such firm foimdations, 
that the ravages of time wiU efface 
neither our works, nor the principles 
embodied in them. 

As to the mental health, pleasure 
or instruction to be derived from our 
architecture, we must confess that ex- 
cept in a few late works, we are under 
no obligations to our architects. 

And now that we have reviewed the 
past, the field of duty for the future 
spreads out in its vast extent inviting 
earnest work and patient sacrifice. 
We will endeavor hereafter to find the 
path upon which our journey lies, and 
ascertaia the topograpby of the coun- 
try that it traverses; and though it be 
a New Path to most of us, let us hope 
that it will be the true one, and that 
God in His Providence will help us 
onward. 

to. 



